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Research on families in the 1960s and 1970s supports the findings of the depression studies. Schwartz and Henderson (1964) interviewed adolescent boys (aged 13 to 19) from intact black families in which fathers had been unemployed for at least six months. They found that roughly half the sample of 130 teenagers viewed their mothers as the dominant parent and their fathers as weak, while the other half perceived their fathers as strong, despite the fact that they were not providing economic support for the family. Teenagers with "strong" fathers considered themselves more obedient and attended church more regularly. In contrast, boys from mother-dominant families saw themselves as relatively powerless and believed that their own prospects for securing and maintaining steady employment were bleak. Results from a small-scale participant observational study of black families living in public housing again highlights how family relationships affect children's perceptions of paternal unemployment. Schulz (1968, 1969) distinguishes three paternal patterns in these intact, economically deprived families: (1) monogamous fathers who provide respectable family models for their children; (2) fathers who are emotionally expressive and gain authority by virtue of their success at manipulating the environment through gambling or discreet extramarital affairs, for example; and (3) fathers who are blatantly sporadic in their family allegiance and thus unsuccessful both at home and in the outside world. The first two types of fathers are perceived favorably by their children, and their current inability to support the family economically is understood and accepted. The third type of father, however, is viewed as weak, and when unemployed, he is resented, especially by his teenage sons.
A more recent study by David Caplovitz (1979) looks at families across the economic spectrum. Caplovitz's major investigation of the 1974-1975 recession focuses on how families were affected by the recession and by rising inflation in general. Economic pressures resulted in both positive and negative effects, with some spouses pulling together (1979:136): "Some 19% reported a mixture of good and bad consequences for their marriage, and 14 percent reported only bad consequences. Those most vulnerable to inflation crunch and the recession were those whose marriages were likely to be affected, and chiefly for the worse." Caplovitz (1979:137) found that the parent-child relationship was also affected by economic strain as "many parents (43 percent of the total) were forced to deny their children things they wanted because of the economic pinch."
The effects of such denial on children's views likely depend on several mediating factors. If the degree of deprivation is not excessive, then the child may develop coping mechanisms to deal with these problems. Thisonal views of all. Thus, the fact that a mother works, along A. H. Amsden, ed., Th<
